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Cicadae or Seventeen-Year Locusts 


The newspapers have been reporting the damage 
done recently in India and the United States east of 
the Mississippi by cicadae (wrongly called locusts). 
Every entomologist knows that it is the females who 
with a serrated spike under their abdomen saw slits 
in trees and plants to lay with the help of a tailpiece 
or ovipositor their four hundred to six hundred eggs. 
These are hatched in six or seven weeks, to wriggle 
free and fall to the ground, where the larva lives on 
through five transformations for seventeen years. 
Then the air becomes full of their music, the com- 
posite love-song of countless lovesick males. The 
wives, as is not the case with human beings, are 
silent and the male is the chanticleer. 

An interesting article on “Three Cicada Whistles,” 
showing such whistles from Missouri, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, identical in 
size and of buff-colored clay 
(figure 1), appeared in Ar- 
chaeology (3 [Winter 1951] 
243-245). They are supposed 
to be products of pre-Colum- 
bia Indians but may be imita- 
tions or perhaps even forger- 
ies made in imitation of such 
ancient toys. In any case the 
idea is not new. Specimens 
have long been made in the 
same way, in a two-piece mold 
and then fired. I have an an- 
cient Greek terra cotta exam- 
ple from Macedonia in my 
collection at the University of 
Mississippi with a pebble in 
it. There is one in the British 
Museum (B 72, fig. 17, in the 
British Museum Catalogue), 
which also has a pebble in it 
and was used as a rattle and 
also as a whistle. Another 
(figure 2) from my excava- 
tions at Olynthus, the Greek 
Pompeii (Archaeology 5 
[Winter 1952] 228-235) I published recently in 
Olynthus (XIV 256-257, pl. 105, no. 346). It was 
found in House A IV 5, room e. It is of red mica- 
ceous Macedonian clay. It has a pebble in it and 
could have been used by a child as a plaything, who 
could even whistle on it. The length is 0.068 m., 


Fig. 1. Cicada Whistles 

from Missouri, Vir- 

ginia, and North Caro- 

lina, published in Ar- 

chaeology 4 (Winter 
1951) 244 
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the width 0.031 m., the height 0.018 m. (about the 
same size as the American ones). The wings are a 
little short and leave the abdomen exposed. The long 
ridge down the back and the knob feet are not ex- 
actly true to nature, but the posterior is not seg- 
mented as in the pre-Columbia examples. These ob- 
jects were cheap playthings to be soid in the five and 
ten cent stores, to amuse children in the house. They 
were not made accurately enough to please the ex- 
pert entomologist nor did they have religious or 
magic significance. 


Some Ancient References 


Homer (JI. 3.153) speaks of good orators as like 
unto cicadae “which in the woods, sitting on a tree, 
send forth a delicate voice.” Hes- 
iod (Op. 583) already knew that 
the sound made by the males was 
produced by vibration of certain 
drums or tympats underneath the 
wings. So Proclus and Vergil (G. 
3.328: Et cantu querulae rumpent 
arbusta cicadae, “and the plain- 
tive cicadae rend the thickets 
with song’). Other writers refer 
to the silence of the wives. The 
males became a proverb for gar- 
rulity (Aristophon 10.7 ; Theophr. 
Cicada from Olyn- Sign. 54). Plato (Phdr. 262d) 
thus (c. 400 B.C.) calls the cicadae “prophets of the 
Muses.” They sang continually without drink or food 
(Ar. Nub. 1363; Pl. Phdr. 259c). Andrew Lang 


Fig. 2. Terra Cotta 


To the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Inc., holding its Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting in Saint Louis, 
April 22-24, 1954, this issue of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN is dedicated with hearty congratulations. 
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Archaic Tetra- 
drachm of Mende 


Fig. 3. Stater of Fig. 4 
Caulonia 


(Helen of Troy, 3.33) writes: “garrulous as are cica- 
das on a sunny day.”’ Many a modern Greek legend 
says the same. I quote from “The Cicada,”’ by Theo- 
dore Gianakoulls (in Athene 13 [1953] 23 


Day was closing when the hoarse voice sounded again 


from the hilltop. It was like the master’s voice, yet strange, 
metallic, inhuman! 

“Has he gone mad?” a harvester asked. 

“That’s not his voice,” said another. 

“No,” agreed a third one. 

They dropped their scythes and climbed the hill. They did 
not see the miser; they only saw a tiny insect with oval eyes, 
black body, and shining gossamer wings. Its voice rasped the 
golden twilight. Shaking their heads in an:szement, the 
harvesters knelt and made the sign of the cross murmuring: 
“God forgive him.” 

For days and days after, peasants from the fields, shep- 
herds from the hills, and fishermen from the shores, in long 
lingering lines, from miles and miles around came and climbed 
the hill. But all they could see was the same tiny insect with 
the oval eyes and the gossamer wings, whose strange voice 
rasped the golden sunlight. Shaking their heads in amaze- 
ment they, too, knelt and making the sign of the cross mur- 
mured: “God forgive him. . . 

Ever since at harvest time the cicada sits overlooking the 
workers and seemingly enjoying the sight of bent backs and 
of gleaming scythes that swing rhythmically against heavy- 
tasseled wheat. And calls to them monotonously in a harsh, 
metallic voice: 

“Theréste Theréste! Theréste!” (From The Cicada, by 
Theodore Gianakoulis). 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has a pretty poem which 
pleased me when I was a boy: 


“To an Insect” 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 

Thou sey’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree,— 
A knot of spinster Katydids,— 
Do Katydids drink tea? 


O tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked, too? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 
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Dear me! I’ll tell you all about 
My fuss with little Jane, 
And Ann, with whom I used to walk 
So often down the lane, 
And all that tore their locks of black, 
Or wet their eyes of blue,— 
Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 
What did poor Katy do? 


Ah no! the living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still, 

The rock shall rend its mossy base 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word, to tell 

The mystic story of the maid 
Whose name she knows so well. 


Feace to the ever-murmuring race! 
And when the latest one 

Shall fold in death her feeble wings 
Beneath the autumn sun, 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice 
And lift her drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years 
Shall hear what Katy did. 


An Anacreontic, Adapted 
In ancient times an imitator of Anacreon wrote 
(34E) an Anacreontic which the great Irish poet, 
Thomas Moore, translated (Ode 34) : 


O thou, of all creation blest, 

Sweet insect! that delight’st to rest 
Upon the wild wood’s leafy tops, 

To drink the dew that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee, 
That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 

For thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 
To him thy friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as a matin dew, 
And still, when summer’s flowery hue 
Begins to paint the bloomy plain, 

We hear thy sweet, prophetic strain; 
Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
The Muses love thy shrilly tone; 
Apollo calls thee all his own; 

’Twas he who gave that voice to thee, 
’Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age’s dim decline, 

The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 

In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 
That withers vulgar frames away; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 

The current of thy purer vein; 

So blest an age is pass’d by thee, 
Thou seem’st—a little deity! 
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Tetradrachm 


Fig. 7. 
of Mende 


Fig. 8. Tetradrachm of 
Messana (c. 425 B.C.) 


According to Aristophanes (Nub. 1360 and frag. 
13; Pl. Phdr. 259c; Serv. ad G. 3.328; Arist. Hist. 
An. 532), cicadae dieted on dew and air. An epigram 
(Anth. Pal. © ~ 20) says: 


In dew that drops from morning’s wings 
The gay cicada sipping floats 

And drunk with dew and matin sings 
Sweeter than any cygnet’s notes. 


Cicadae as Food and in Art 

The Greeks even ate cicadae as John the Baptist 
did and some still eat them to whet their appetites 
(Anth. Pal. 9.373; Athenaeus 133b; Ar. Fragg. 51, 
569.4) and as medicine 
(Dioscurides 2.51). Last 
spring in Baltimore there 
were several cases of chil- 
dren eating cicadae, at least 
the wings, with no ill ef- 
fects. A man wrote me 
from Pakistan that poor 
natives there had made ci- 
cada soup. 

Cicadae are often repre- 
sented, with accurate ob- 
servation and a wonderful 
decorative sense, in Greek art from the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. on. They occur on coins of Amphipolis, 
Caulonia (figure 3), Corinth, Ephesus, Mende? (fig- 
ures 4-7), Messana (figure 8) and Metapontum (fig- 
ure 9. 

There are many geims” with cicadae in London, 
Berlin, Boston (figures 10-12), and elsewhere, which 
show that the busy life of insects was not unnoticed 
by Greek artists. 

Cicadae are often seen on Greek vases. The best 
(figure 13), which is often wrongly called a locust, 





Fig. 9. Coin of Meta- 
pontum (end of sixth 
century B.C.) 





Fig. 10. Gem in Boston 
(450-400 B.C.) 


Fig. 11. Gem in Berlin 
(450-400 B.C.) 





— 
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is on the inside of a plate from Athens signed by 
Sotades (c. 460 B.C.), now in Boston, where a terra 
cotta cicada is perched on the central boss. But a 
hundred years earlier, on an ovoid krater by the 
Painter of the Ram Jug, in Berlin, under one handle 
there is a hairy creature throwing stones, and the 
vertical line is enlivened by a planting of two cicadae 
on it.’ 

Bronze or gold cicadae were worn in the hair by 
Greek women or used as brooches.* Children played 
with live cicadae as in Spain and Greece today® and 
according to Theocritus (1.52) kept them as pets in 
cages. Those of terra cotta found at Olynthus and 
of bronze’ and of electrum* were playthings, rattles, 
or whistles. No wonder the great innovator sculptor 
Myron, according to Sappho’s pupil and Pindar’s 
rival, Erinna,’ not only sculptured a discus-thrower 
but a monument to the cicada; Myron — fecisse 





Fig. 13. Cicada inside 
plate, by Sotades, 
in Boston 


Fig. 12. Gem in British 
Museum (450-400 B.C.) 


cicadae monumentum ac locustae carminibus suis 
Erinna significat. 

Such is the song of life ending as a song of death. 
All things have their beginnings with the Greeks, 
and the story of the cicada is not modern but an- 
other interesting invention of the Greeks."’ 

David M, Robinson 
University of Mississippi 


NOTES 


1 See Imhoof-Blumer-Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf 
Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums (Leipzig 
1889) 7.32-36; pl. 25, 18-19 (a tettix as fluteplayer) ; British 
Museum Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks (London 
1932) 20, pl. 10, 18. 2 Sydney P. Noe, The Mende Hoard 
(New York 1926) nos. 16 (our figure 4), 40, 43, 48; Noe 
wrongly calls the insect a fly or bee. See Jules Desneux, 
“Symboles entomologiques sur les tetradrachmes de Mendé,” 
Rev. belge de Numismatique 97 (1951) 20, pl. iii, 1, 2, and 6. 
Noe’s nos. 41 and 46 have a fractured leaf and not a “tiny 
insect.” 3 Henry B. Walters, Catalogue of Engraved Gems 
and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the British 
Museum (London 1926) nos. 922, 3984, 3985; Frank H. 
Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery in the British Museum 
(London 1911) pl. 38 (a fisherman); Adolph Furtwangler, 
Die antiken Gemmen (Berlin 1900) pl. 29.385 (blowing flute, 
with shield and sword), 36, 37, 38, 41 (two cicadae fighting 
with sword and spear), 43, 58; Gisela M. A. Richter, Animals 
in Greek Sculpture (New York 1930) figures 200-224; see also 
Zacker, in Hermes 19 (1885) 436 (a gem showing Eros chas- 
ing a cicada). 4 Sir John D. Beazley, The Development of 
Attic Black-Figure (Berkeley, California, 1951) pl. 3. Other 
vases with cicadae are seen in Paul Hartwig, Die griechischen 
Meisterschalen (Berlin 1898) pls. 22, 25, 36, 42, 65, 68, 72; 
Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei (Munich 
1904-1932) pls. 22, 68, 71, 93, 105, 136; Joseph C. Hoppin, 
Euthymides and His Fellows (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1917) pl. 2; Joseph C. Hoppin, A Handbook of Attic Red- 
Figured Vases (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1919) II 65, 89, 
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428; Hans Licht, Sittengeschichte (Ziirich 1926) I 27, 175, 
177; II 150, 151; Emil Kunze, Neue Meisterwerke griechischer 
Kunst aus Olympia (Munich 1948) figures 65-66. 5 See 
Rhomaios in Ephemeris (1906) 89, figure 1 (a gold tettix 
from the cave on Mount Parnes). See Studruczka in Jahr- 
buch 11 (1896) 248-291, for krobylos and tettix, especially 
figure 13 (a gold tettix from the Crimea) ; figure 15 shows a 
cicada fibula even from Hungary. 6 Otto Keller, Die antike 
Tierwelt (Leipzig 1913) II 404, 406, 607. 7 Jahrbuch 11 
(1896) figure 14, in Paris. 8 Athenische Mitteilungen 12 
(1889) 130, no. 23, from Pergamum. 9 Plin. HN 34.57. 10 
Since this article was submitted for publication, an article, 
with illustrations, entitled, “Cicada Whistles,” has appeared 
in a North Carolina journal, The State 21 (1958) no. 12, 
p. 6, by Douglas L. Rights, president of the Wachovia His- 
torical Society at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. “The 
state’s most enthusiastic archaeologist,” he says, has seen such 
whistles in a collection of Indian materials in North Carolina. 
He seems to be suspicious of their genuineness and offers a 
prize of ten dollars to the first informant who will explain the 
origin of these cicada whistles satisfactorily. I shall do the 
same if anyone can really prove scientifically that they are 
not forgeries and can identify their maker. 





Note on Teaching the Aeneis 

In many high schools the teaching of the Aeneis 
is becoming almost a lost art. Few administrators 
will allow a class of half a dozen pupils or less. The 
crowded curriculum, especially in the senior year, 
will not permit a year of Vergil for most students. 
But particularly the overabundance of offerings in 
the freshman year often forces students to postpone 
the beginning of Latin until the second year. Hence, 
if a school is to keep Vergil in the Latin curriculum, 
it is reduced to alternating Vergil with Cicero or 
dropping the work in Cicero altogether. 

In any event this raises a problem. Pupils with 
only a half year of reading Latin (Caesar) are 
plunged into the varied vocabulary and serious 
thought of Vergil. Poetic order is different from 
that of prose. The historic background is not famil- 
iar to them. They groan and toil slowly through a 
beautiful classic. I am thinking particularly of the 
average students. The exceptional ones will take the 
Aeneis in their stride. The poorer ones have pre- 
sumably been eliminated. But sometimes a below 
average student wants a third year of Latin and has 
a right to it. 

In an effort to bridge the gap between Caesar and 
Vergil I tried an experiment which turned out fairly 
well. It was simply this: to start reading the Aeneis 
with Book 2, the chronological beginning. This, of 
course, is shocking to many teachers. “But that is 
not the way Vergil wrote it,” they say. True, but 
he wrote it for a Latin-speaking people who were 
already familiar with the general outline of the 
story of Troy and its fall and with the wanderings 
of Odysseus. His audience knew the history of 
Rome, especially that of the Punic Wars. The place 
names he used were more familiar to his Romans 
than to our Americans. In other words, there are 
two strikes against the student of Vergil tc begin 
with: his lack of familiarity with the language 
(despite two vears of Latin) and his almost total 
lack of knowledge of the background. 
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A Logical and Chronological Plan 

Under this plan of reading Book 2 first, the stu- 
dent starts at the beginning and follows the story 
logically and chronologically from the fall of Troy 
through the wanderings of Aeneas and his Trojans 
in the Aegean Sea to Crete and around Epirus to 
Sicily. 

While no comparison of the vocabulary of Book 
2 and of Caesar has been made, certainly the ideas 
are congenial. The pupil coming from the reading of 
the wars with the Belgae and the fighting in Britain 
will feel himself on familiar ground in the onrush 
of the Greeks and the attack on Priam’s palace. 

.There is a distinct advantage, too, in putting the 
reading of Book 1 after Books 2 and 3 in that the 
beauty of Book 1 is not lost on the student. I have 
often felt that the beginner in Vergil struggles so 
hard in Book 1 to understand his author that he 
misses much of the beauty of form and thought 
there to be found. But after doing his “practice’’ on 
Books 2 and 3, he is ready to appreciate Book 1. It 
is better to stumble through the second book than 
the first. 

The Normal Sequence 


Books 1 and 4 belong together in thought and 
time, and there is an advantage in reading them 
consecutively. In the sequence 2, 3, 1, 4 the student 
builds up an acquaintance with Vergil’s style and 
vocabulary, and increases his knowledge of back- 
ground slowly and simply, beginning with Troy it- 
self. It makes a connected story for him, with mean- 
ing. 

One disadvantage, of course, in starting with 
Book 2, is the lack of adequate notes. Here the 
teacher must be alert to supplement what the author 
of the textbook has given in footnotes or otherwise 
in Book 1, and which the textbook, perhaps, does not 
repeat. In actual procedure it is well to start with 
the first seven, or more, lines of Book 1, which are 
a general introduction to the whole theme. This 
gives the pupils some practice on scansion with 
the help of notes which would be quite copious here. 
The teacher can discuss the general plan of the 
Aeneis and cover any relevant material in the intro- 
duction of the textbook. 

Then the start is made in Book 2. The opening 
scenes are of sufficient interest to carry the student 
along pretty well: the Sinon story is dramatic and 
the Wooden Horse is famous. Then comes the actual 
fighting, leading up to the battle at Priam’s palace. 
Here the pace may be fast or slow according to the 
ability of the particular class. The latter part of 
the book, with the story of Anchises and of Creusa, 
may be skimmed over lightly or read in individual 
assignments, to save time. 

In Book 3 a selection has to be made of passages 
to be read and of others to be skipped, since most 
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classes do not have the ability or time to read the 
book in its entirety. The pupils seem more interested 
in the travel narratives than in the episodes where 
a stay of any length was made. It is important to 
allow time in the latter part of the first semester for 
the reading of Book 1 from its beginning. 


Later Appreciation of the First Book 

Here is where this plan pays off, to use the vernac- 
ular. By this time the student has built up an ac- 
quaintance with poetic style and order of words and 
with Vergil’s vocabulary. Now he is ready to follow 
the thought more closely and observe figures of 
speech and the like which are covered in the notes. 
Here he begins really to appreciate Vergil and to 
know that he is reading a great classic. There is 
still enough of a story to carry his interest and to 
provide incentive for each day’s lesson. Longer 
assignments may now be given, though even so some 
concession may have to be made to shortness of time 
and ‘some lines omitted at the discretion of the 
teacher. But the student is getting a full picture of 
the story of the Aeneis and can understand why 
Vergil began with a plunge in medias res. 

In the second semester the class begins the story 
of Dido, fresh from the narrative of Book 1, and 
continues “as Vergil wrote it.”’ Altogether, for me, 
it was a satisfactory experiment, and I expect to 
continue it. This note is offered for the benefit of 
any other teachers who have felt that the transfer 
from Caesar to Vergil is a little difficult for the 
average student. 

David O. Voss 
DeVilbis High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 





Fray Luis de Leon and Classical Studies 

In the union of the word with the thought, form of 
expression has an essential role to discharge. Here 
another question arises. Is the successful study of 
superior classical writings conducive to the develop- 
ment of a masterful style in the vernacular? Can a 
causal relationship be established between the assidu- 
ous cultivation and pursuit of Latin or Greek literary 
masterpieces, and superior creative ability in a 
modern language? Do the poetry and prose of Eng- 
land, the United States, France, Germany, Italy, or 
Spain profit in this process? A categorical answer 
probably cannot be found. Yet a significant correla- 
tion between ancient and modern works of literary 
genius appears to exist. It is an association which is 
manifest not only in kindred nobility of thought and 
felicity of expression. For besides splendor of style 
or loftiness of theme, such outstanding literary utter- 
ances, whether ancient or modern, have another ele- 
ment in common. Both possess dynamic, evocative 
power. Thus the impact of universal genius becomes 
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almost irresistible, evoking coresponding thoughts 
and emotions from the treasury of each man’s experi- 
ence. Unremembered impulses, half-hidden thoughts 
or sentiments, are thus released. 


Outstanding Writer of Spain’s Golden Age 

The literature of Spain’s Golden Age—one of the 
first modern nations to attain full linguistic and 
literary maturity—demonstrates this relation of the 
old to the new. Here Renaissance stimuli combined 
with the inspired scholarship of Christian humanism. 
Thus from the very beginning of the Golden Age in 
Spain, classical philosophy, languages, rhetoric, and 
literature furnished a solid basis for new creations. 
Individual scholars as well as the great universities 
such as Salamanca, Valladolid, and the newly- 
founded Alcala de Henares drew on this cultural 
patrimony of older empires. In particular the writ- 
ings of one of Spain’s greatest poetic and prose mas- 
ters, Fray Luis de Leon, O.S.A. (1527-1591), illus- 
trate this influence. 

It is no coincidence that the man generally con- 
ceded to be the loftiest exponent of Golden Age 
thought and expression was thoroughly grounded in 
Roman and Hellenic classics. Fray Luis was fully 
acquainted with outstanding poets and philosophers 
of both ancient empires. Complementing this knowl- 
edge was a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue as well. All this is reflected in both style and 
content of the Spanish poet’s own works. In their 
tone and flavor as well as their theme they reveal 
their partial inspiration. But only a partial debt, for 
the Augustinian’s strong, individual mind and spirit 
took such disciplines as means to an end, not a sub- 
stitute for originality. 


W ritings of Fray Luis 

The Spanish writings of Fray Luis de Le6én com- 
prise four distinct groups. Of these, two owe their 
very existence to classical literatures and tongues, 
while the others would scarcely have come into exis- 
tence in the memorable forms of genius were it not 
for the poet’s classical background and experience. 
These four categories are: Spanish prose works, 
notably The Names of Christ, The Exposition of the 
Book of Job, and The Perfect Marriage; original 
lyric poems of the highest order; poetical transla- 
tions—in most instances these are really new Span- 
ish versions of the Psalms and other Scriptural pas- 
sages; numerous elegant translations of classical 
poems and drama. 

Among these translations of Latin and Greek 
poetry are found the Eclogae, Georgica, and Aeneis 
of Vergil, the Carmina of Horace and Pindar, Elegi 
of Tibullus, as well as portions of the dramatic works 
by Euripides and Seneca. It is not surprising, then, 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Salute to the CAMWS—i905-1954! 

Any city would be honored to have as its guests 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, Inc., in convention assembled. Saint Louis is, 
therefore, particularly happy in having that group 
on April 22, 23, and 24, 1954, on the invitation of 
Washington and Saint Louis Universities, for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the organization. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, established in thirty states of the union and 
in the Canadian province of Ontario, has had a long 
and distinguished history. Its presence in Saint 
Louis in April is peculiarly appropriate and fitting; 
for the roots of the organization were nurtured in 
Missouri, especially at Columbia, the home of the 
University of Missouri, and in Illinois, especially at 
Chicago, the home of The University of Chicago. 
Significantly, too, the first president, William G. 
Manly, was of the faculty of the University of 
Missouri; the forty-ninth president, William E. 
Gwatkin, J¢., is from the same institution. 

Records list the first meeting, May 5 and 6, 1905, 
as held in Chicago, and it is the year 1905 that the 
organization claims as its foundation year; incor- 
poration, under the laws of the state of Missouri, 
came in 1948. Meetings in Saint Louis have been, 
happily, frequent; the second meeting, in 1906; the 
seventh, in 1911; the seventeenth, in 1921; the 
thirty-first, in 1935; the fortieth, in 1944, and now 
the fiftieth, in 1954. One one other occasion the 
association met within the borders of Missouri—for 
the nineteenth meeting, in 1923, at Columbia. 

In addition to serving the great purpose of bring- 
ing together, in a spirit of camaraderie and academic 
fellowship, teachers of the classics in secondary 
school and college and university, for the improve- 
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ment of teaching, the fostering of scholarship, and 
the promulgation of the classical tradition, the asso- 
ciation has embarked on many ventures of an im- 
portant and challenging nature—far too many, to be 
sure, for listing here. Notable is the continuous pub- 
lication of The Classical Journal, now in its forty- 
ninth volume, with its present editor and managing 
editor, Clyde Murley of Northwestern University 
and D. Herbert Abel of Loyola University (Chi- 
cago), maintaining the high traditions of a line of 
distinguished editors over the half-century. 

Besides The Classical Journal, the association has 
sponsored many special publications. Important 
among these, some years ago, have been the several 
numbers of the Latin Week Bulletin. Important, too, 
have been brochures issued from time to time on 
sundry aspects of the place of the classics in Ameri- 
can education. From very early in its history, the 
association, by arrangement with The University of 
Chicago Press, has made Classical Philology avail- 
able to its membership at a reduced cost; more re- 
cently, like arrangements have been concluded for 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN. The CAMWS likewise 
has close interchange relationships with other re- 
gional associations and with the American Classical 
League—allowing members advantages in securing 
The Classical Weekly and The Classical Outlook. 

Great credit, too, for the continuity and vitality 
of the society must be accorded its secretary-treas- 
urers, at present represented by John N. Hough, of 
the University of Colorado. Much effective work has 
been achieved through committees, such as the execu- 
tive committee and the committees on educational 
policies, on Latin week, and on scholarship awards. 
For some years, through the generous cooperation of 
donors, the association has been able to give its Del- 
camp Greek Scholarship Award and its Semple 
Scholarship Grant. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South has lived through stirring times in world his- 
tory—stirring times, tov, in educational annals. It 
has survived what the late Paul Shorey styled “the 
assault on humanism.” It has survived, as well, the 
transition of secondary education from one of selec- 
tivism to one of mass attendance; it has met the 
upsurge of the natural sciences as educative instru- 
ments, the social sciences, the move towards a “‘core- 
curriculum,” and the ever-present challenge of utili- 
tarian, “dollar-standard” educational aims. It shared 
generously, in the third decade of the century, in the 
epochal Report of the Classical Investigation. 

For what its members have done, and more espe- 
cially for what they and their successors have yet to 
do, in the cause of a truly humane education, THE 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN deems it a privilege to dedicate 
this present number to the CAMWS, with a heartfelt 
ad multos annos! 

—W. C. K. 
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April, 1954 


First President of 
the CAMWS, 1905- 
1906—William 
Gwathmey Manly 
(April, 13, 1862- 
November 28, 
1929), University 
of Missouri 


Officials of the CAMWS, 1905-1954 
Presidents of the CAMWS, 1905-1954 


1905-1906—W. G. Manly...............-....-... Columbia, Mo. 
1906-1907—M. S. Slaughter-................. Madison, Wis. 
1907-1908—Edward Capps........................ Chicago, Ill. 
1908-1909—A. T. Walker-................... Lawrence, Kan. 
1909-1910—F. C. Eastman................ Iowa City, lowa 
1910-1911—B. L. D’Ooge.................... Ypsilanti, Mich. 
1911-1912—Walter Miller................ New Orleans, La. 
1912-1913—G, E. Barber........................ Lincoln, Neb. 
1913-1914—T. C. Burgess.....................-....-- Peoria, Ill. 
1914-1915—J. H. Kirkland................ Nashville, Tenn. 
1915-1916—H. J. Barton...................... Champaign, Il. 
1916-1917—J. A. Scott....................--...--- Evanston, Il. 
1917-1918—C. N. Smiley...................... Grinnell, lowa 
1918-1919—Campbell Bonner....__.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1919-1920—G. J. Laing......................---..--- Chicago, Il. 
1920-1921—R. B. Steele...................... Nashville, Tenn. 
1921-1922—C. H. Weller.................... Iowa City, Iowa 
1922-1923—L, E. Lord.....................-..-.-- Oberlin, Ohio 
1923-1924—B. L. Ullman_..___............ Iowa City, lowa 
1924-1925—A. L. Bondurant__......... University, Miss. 
1925-1926—F. J. Miller............................ Chicago, Il. 
1926-1927—S. E. Stout.................. Bloomington, Ind. 
1927-1928—C. E. Little-.................... Nashville, Tenn. 
1928-1929—R. J. Bonner.....................---.... Chicago, Il. 
1929-1930—W. J. Battle_....................... Austin, Texas 
1930-1931—O. F., Long................---......-.- Evanston, III. 
1931-1932—Lillian Gay Berry__...... Bloomington, Ind. 
1932-1933—R. C. Flickinger-........... Iowa City, Iowa 
1933-1934—G. A. Harrer.............. Chapel Hill, N. Car. 
1934-1935—F. W. Shipley................ Saint Louis, Mo. 
1935-1936—Victor D. Hill__..........-.....-.... Athens, Ohio 
1936-1937—C. E. Mierow................ Northfield, Minn. 
1937-1938—H. M. Poteat.......... Wake Forest, N. Car. 
1938-1939—Norman W. DeWitt___....... Toronto, Can. 
1939-1940—A. P. Dorjahn.................... Evanston, III. 
1940-1941—Gertrude E. Smith... Chicago, Il. 


1941-1942—K, K. Turner........ Emory University, Ga. 
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1942-1943—F. S. Dunham.............. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1943-1944—Clyde Pharr.................... Nashville, Tenn. 
1944-1945—W. R. Agard.......................- Madison, Wis. 
1945-1946—Eugene Tavenner___._..... Saint Louis, Mo. 
1946-1947—Clyde Murley-__................... Evanston, Ill. 
1947-1948—D. S. White...................... Iowa City, lowa 
1948-1949—A. P. Wagener_____...__. Williamsburg, Va. 
1949-1950—Mary V. Braginton_........... Rockford, Ill. 
1950-1951—C. A, Forbes.................... Columbus, Ohio 
1951-1952— W. C. Korfmacher.......... Saint Louis, Mo. 
1952-1953—R. M. Geer.............-...... New Orleans, La. 
1953-1954-—_W. E. Gwatkin, Jr............. Columbia, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurers of the CAMWS, 1905-1954 
1905-1908—B. L. D’Ooge...............-.. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
1908-1915—T. C. Burgess............--..--...-...... Peoria, Ill. 
1915-1920—L, E, Lord................-........... Oberlin, Ohio 
1920-1923—R. H. Tanner.................... Granville, Ohio 
1923-1930—W. L. Carr..............-....--.---- Oberlin, Ohio 
1930-1932—J. O. Lofberg......... aneuibieal Oberlin, Ohio 
1932-1942—F. S, Dunham.........__.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1942-1945—N. J. DeWitt Saint Louis, Mo. 
1945-1951—W. C. Korfmacher........ Saint Louis, Mo. 
1951- its i ee Boulder, Colo. 
Editors of The Classical Journal, 1905-1954 

1905-1908—Arthur Fairbank. Iowa City, Iowa 

i ciicstisntes conten osuee Chicago, Ill. 
1908-1909—G. J. Laing..........----.---------... Chicago, Ill. 

ye ES een Madison, Wis. 
1909-1928—A,. T. Walker_............ Lawrence, Kan. 

ae ee eee Chicago, IIl. 
1928-1932—A. T. Walker_._............. Lawrence, Kan. 

R. C. Flickinger.............. Iowa City, Iowa 
1932-1933—R. C. Flickinger_........__.. Iowa City, lowa 
1933-1935—Walter Miller_............... Columbia, Mo. 
1935-1945—Eugene Tavenner______. Saint Louis, Mo. 
1945-1950—N,. J. DeWitt... Saint Louis, Mo. 
1950-1953—Clyde Murley_......____.. Evanston, Ili. 
1953- —Clyde Murley............-....... Evanston, Ill. 

D. Herbert Abel... adihintn dd Chicago, Ill. 


Forty-ninth 
President of the 
CAMWS, 1953- 
1954—William E. 

Gwatkin, Jr., 

University of 

Missouri 








Fray Luis de Leon 
(Concluded from page 65) 

that original Castilian poems of Fray Luis de Leén 
display truly classical elements in both form and 
spirit. In his Ode to Salinas (A Salinas), Life in Re- 
tirement (Vida retirada), Prophecy of the Tajo 
River (Profecia del Tajo), as well as in religious 
poems such as The Heavenly Life (De la vida del 
Cielo) and The Ascension (En la Ascension), the 
hearer or reader senses that “noble simplicity and 
silent grandeur” which Goethe and Tischmein at- 
tributed to genuine classicism. Nor were such im- 
pressions limited to the externals of style. 


Original Spanish Prose Writings 

The spirit of ancient Greece and Rome, the at- 
titudes and Weltanschauung that distinguished those 
earlier geniuses, appear also in the original Spanish 
prose writings of Fray Luis. In the two best known 
treatises this spirit is continually in evidence. The 
Perfect Marriage contains numerous and definite 
references to Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Menander, Aristotle, Xenophon, Cicero, 
Vergil, and Ovid. In The Names of Christ such ex- 
ternal evidence is even more impressive. For here 
also the reader observes frequent allusions to the 
finest minds of ancient Rome and Greece. Plato, 
Homer, Sophocles, Epictetus, Seneca, Terence, Ver- 
gil, and Horace are among those who appear most 
often. Nor are these references merely learned em- 
bellishments. 

Fray Luis and Platonism 


Fray Luis de Le6én was first and last a Platonist. 
This intellectual affiliation in a large measure deter- 
mines his attitude toward ideas, indeed his entire 
intellectual outlook. At the same time it should be 
mentioned that in spite of his own fruitful excursions 
into such ideological realms, Fray Luis availed him- 
self of these philosophical idioms in a manner which 
was completely consistent with his own orthodox 
Christian outlook on life. Yet imbued with the spirit 
of great minds of antiquity, he created a more spon- 
taneous kind of lyric poetry than one would expect 
to flow from the rigorous systematizations of Aris- 
totle. It may be said that in his case Pythagoras’ con- 
cept of nature’s harmonies is joined to the serene 
sweetness of Platonic tranquility (attributed at 
least), resulting in a mood of repose in which the 
soul neither hears nor feels aught that is casual, 
foreign, or transitory. 

Besides the form of the dialogue, in The Names of 
Christ Fray Luis incorporated Plato’s doctrine of 
love, in particular that which is expounded in the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus. Together with beauty 
and immortality, love—Divine and human—forms 
the principal message of these captivating dialogues. 
Like Plato too, Fray Luis de Le6én exalts the trilogy 
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of beauty, truth, and goodness. Nor is the expression 
inferior to the idea which it clothes. 

In these typical conversations which constitute 
The Names of Christ, the author attains exceptional 
success in his choice of phrase and diction, as well 
as the employment of other rhetorical devices. Within 
the framework of the larger elements, metaphor and 
period flow readily. The inspiration of Quintilian 
and Cicero is not far to seek. The dialogues are 
patterned in their very form, as we observed earlier, 
upon those of Plato. Yet this was no mere imitation 
of an exalted model. 

Besides combining Scriptural and _ philosophical 
elements of Christian inspiration with the thoughts 
of antiquity, Le6én pours his own thought and spirit 
into the whole composition. While the afore-men- 
tioned classical influences affected profoundly both 
form and content, they performed an equally impor- 
tant service in another respect. They released rather 
than restricted the genius of the Castilian poet. Nor 
was he in any respect a unique example of such as- 
similation. 

In his remarkable Bibliography of Hispano-Latin 
Classicism,' Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo ably 
demonstrated the far-reaching, even universal, im- 
pact of ancient Greek and Roman learning on the 
most gifted authors of Spain’s Golden Age. In the 
eight volumes recording his extensive research, 
Menéndez y Pelayo has described each of the princi- 
pal ancient authors in his relation to Spanish letters. 
In each instance this investigation included a state- 
ment of Spanish editions of the classical author or 
poet and those of his works found in the libraries of 
Golden Age (and subsequent) Spanish writers of 
renown, together with Spanish translations and 
imitations of each. This labor Menéndez y Pelayo 
continued in subsequent works, notably in the pub- 
lished version of a youthful project, Horace in Spain, 
and in The History of Aesthetical Ideas in Spain.’ 
In these volumes this scholarly critic demonstrated 
conclusively some of the many relationships of in- 
spiration, ideological pattern, and stylistic forma- 
tion which exist between Spain’s outstanding masters 
of prose, poetry, and drama, and the poets of an- 
tiquity. 

Edward James Schuster 
Saint Louis University 
NOTES 

1 Bibliografia hispano-latina cldsica (Madrid 1950), XLIV- 
LI of Obras completas de Menéndez y Pelayo (edicién na- 
ny ky Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana (Madrid 





The Homeric Poems give us the earliest sketch 
of certain political principles which may be traced 
through every branch of the Indo-European family 
of nations. Homeric political life has three great 
elements—King, Council and Assembly,—the germs 
of Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy.—Jebb. 
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Surrexit Christus 
En resurrexit Dominus Deusque, 
Qui crucis ligno periit probroso, 
At sua Vita superavit hostem— 
Victima nostra. 


Iam propinquat Rex, habitu verendus, 

Luce resplendens, decoris tropaeo 

Cingit et fulgente sua corona 
Tempora sacra. 


Angeli et sancti comitantur, atque 

Virgines dulces puerique casti 

Anteeunt Illi manibus serentes 
Lilia plenis. 


“Nune Tibi, o Princeps, hominum Redemptor 
Omnium, salve!” canimus per aevum 
Cordibus laetis, hodie rogantes 

Munera pacis. 


Saint Bury'’s Coline, Eugene H. Korth, S.J. 


Saint Marys, Kansas 





Breviora 


Deaths among Classicists, II 


With condolences to the survivors, THE CLASSICAL BUL- 
LETIN lists the names of the following who have recently died. 

Henry L. Crosby, professor emeritus of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died on March 19, 1954. 

Ernest Dale, professor of Latin at University College, 
University of Toronto, died very suddenly on January 29, 1954 
—‘‘to our great regret,” says his colleague Professor R. J. 
Getty, in bringing his demise to the attention of this journal. 

The Reverend Roger O. O’Callaghan, S.J., faculty member 
in archaeology at Fordham University, and Maxwell Power 
of Kenyon College, both Fulbright scholars, were listed in an 
Associated Press dispatch dated March 6, 1954, as having 
been killed near Baghdad, in Ivaq, the preceding night, as 
they were returning by automobile from Najaf, a “holy city” 
in central Irag. Their car had collided with a truck on the 
Baghdad-Najaf Highway. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, III 


April 2-8, 1954: Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. Communications are addressed to the 
general secrctary, Professor Ralph E. Himstead, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

April 9-10, 1954: Annual Meeting of the Northeast Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, at Providence, 
Rhode Island, under the chairmanship of Professor Hunter 
Kennenberger, of Brown University. 

April 23-24, 1954: Forty-seventh Annual Meeting (Spring) 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at the 
Shelton Hotel, New York City. Further information is avail- 
able from the secretary-treasurer of the CAAS, Professor 
Eugene W. Miller, of the University of Pittsburgh. 

April 24, 1954: Fourth Annual Meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Junior Classical League, under the auspices of the 
department of classics, University of West Virginia, at 
Morgantown. C. G. Brouzas, professor of Greek and Latin, 
will be in charge. 

May 14-15, 1954: A Greek Festival will be held at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, with a 
production in Greek of the Oresteia of Aeschylus and an 
address on “Aeschylus: an Introduction to the Oresteia,” vy 
Professor A. E. Raubitschek, of Princeton University. The 
Oresteia will be produced in Greek, the forty-first such ven- 
ture over a period of forty-six years, in each case under the 
direction of Professor Mabel Kate Whiteside. This year, 
after fifty years of service, Miss Whiteside is retiring, and 
the Greek Festival is being planned in her honor. 
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June 17-July 9, 1954: Under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of classics, University of Indiana, Bloomington, The 
First Indiana Latin Workshop is scheduled to be held, with 
its main purpose that of providing “an occasion for persons 
with a common interest in Latin to study several aspects of 
Latin language, literature, and culture which are equally im- 
portant for a knowledge of the field and for the presentation 
of the field to students.”’ Various approaches to elementary 
Latin will be featured, and there will be a choice among vari- 
ous study-groups: aspects of Roman art and archaeology; 
Cicero, the private citizen; the relationship between Greek 
and English; the Aeneis as literature. Professor Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr., chairman of the department of classics, will be in 
charge. 

June 21-August 13, 1954: A Linguistic Institute at George- 
town University will be sponsored by the Linguistic Society 
of America and the University’s Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, and will “offer a rounded program in the funda- 
mental disciplines which combine to make up the field of 
linguistics,” along with ancillary and supporting programs. 
Professor Archibald A. Hill, secretary-treasurer of the 
Linguistic Society of America, will be the director. 

June 21-August 14, i954: A Linguistic Institute at the 
University of Chicago will be sponsored by the Linguistic 
Society of America and the University, and will provide “a 
varied offering of courses illustrating the central theme of the 
Institute: Linguistics and Philology.” In addition to basic 
courses, emphasis will be laid on several related areas. Pro- 
fessor George V. Bobrinskoy, chairman of the department of 
linguistics at Chicago, will be the director. 

June 21-August 14, 1954: A Linguistic Institute at the 
University of Michigan will be sponsored by the Linguistic 
Society of America and the University, and will offer, in ad- 
dition to the basic introductory course, “courses on phonetic, 
phonemic, morphemic, and syntactic theory, with reference 
both to the analytic and comparative study of language.” Em- 
phasis will be laid, too, on “the practical application of 
linguistic science to the teaching of foreign languages.” 
Professor Joseph K. Yamagiwa, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will be the director. 

June 28-July 16, 1954: The Second Biennial Latin Work- 
shop of the University of Wisconsin will aim, “by giving 
teachers the opportunity to work, live, and eat together, to 
help them to solve some of their teaching problems, to open 
to them the richness of classical civilization, to make them 
aware of the latest results of scholarship in the field, and to 
suggest how they may apply all this to enrich and enliven 
their teaching.” Applications are to be addressed to Professor 
Paul L. MacKendrick, of the department of classics. 

August 5-18, 1954: A Summer Workshop in Latin will be 
offered by DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, to “offer to 
teachers and prospective teachers of high-school Latin the 
benefits of interchange of ideas, methods, procedures, and 
devices of classroom teaching.” The Reverend Richard B. 
Sherlock, C.M., chairman of the department of classical and 
modern languages, will be the director. 





University of Kentucky and Saint Joseph’s 
College Publications 


The department of ancient languages at the University of 
Kentucky continues to hold an important place in an annual 
College of Education publication. Among materials coming 
recently to the office of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN is a brochure 
of one hundred eleven pages entitled An Effective Education 
Program in Kentucky (Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky 25 
[March 1953]). Reporting the “Proceedings of the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Education Conference and the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary, and Elementary Schools,” it includes a substantial 
section (pp. 37-57) devoted to “Problems in Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching in Kentucky.” 

The “problems” are stated by Sybil Stonecipher, of West 
Kentucky State College; the Right Reverend Msgr. F. N. 
Pitt, secretary of the Catholic School Board, Louisville; and 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, head of the department of ancient lan- 
guages, University of Kentucky. “Solutions for and perspec- 
tives on the problems raised’? are then advanced by eight 
further speakers: Beth Brady, of Pikeville Junior College; 
Mary Sue Barnett, of Sheibyville High School; Sister Mary 
Catherine, S.C.N., of Nazareth College; Ellis E. Hartford, of 
the University of Kentucky; the Reverend John A. Mueller, 
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of Covington Latin School; Sister Mary Rosina, of Villa 
Madonna College; Salvatore Matarazzo, of Fort Knox High 
School; and Zelma F. Weaver, of Dunbai: (Lexington) High 
School. 

From Saint Joseph’s College comes The Crimson and Gray 
(52 [Winter 1952]), a quarterly published by the students 
of that Philadelphia institution. “It is a new departure,” 
remarks an introductory paragraph, “for the Crimson and 
Gray to print lectures, but in the interests of the New Clas- 
sic Club, and the fineness of the Alpha Sigma Nu lectures, 
we have broken tradition” (p. 2). The three lectures are as 
follows: “Unaided Reason,” by A. E. Raubitschek, of Prince- 
ton University (pp. 3-18) ; “The Form and Content of Classi- 
cal Education,” by the Reverend John S. Creaghan, S.J., of 
Georgetown University (pp. 19-26); and “Cicero and the 
Classic Tradition,” by William C. McDermott, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (pp. 27-35). 





Oxford University Press Anniversary 


In an attractive four-page brochure (dated September 
1953), Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt calls attention to the 475th 
anniversary of the Oxford University Press, under the title, 
“For Nearly Five Centuries.’”’ The anniversary was an event 
of 1953; and the brochure points out that “On 17 December 
1478 the printing of the first book at Oxford University was 
completed. It was a commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, at- 
tributed to St. Jerome.” Interestingly, the first and last pages 
of this early book are reproduced in facsimile as the outside 
pages of the brochure. The Oxford University Press has 
traditionally been close to classical studies, and it is a privi- 
lege of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN to add its ad multos annos 
to the congratulations the Press has been receiving on its 
near-half-millennium mark. 





Winners in 1954 Eta Sigma Phi Contests 


Fifty-one different colleges and universities of the United 
States and Canada were represented in the 1954 contests of 
Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary undergraduate student 
fraternity, with a total of one hundred forty-eight entrants 
in all events. Two donors, one anonymous, the other Dr. Val 
B. Satterfield of Saint Louis, make the annual awards pos- 
sible. Chairman of the contests is William Charles Korf- 
macher, honorary executive secretary of Eta Sigma Phi, and 
director of the department of classical languages at Saint 
Louis University. 

In the Ninth Annual Essay Contest, on “Solon, Father of 
Western Democracy,” judged by Dr. Val B. Satterfield, Saint 
Louis psychiatrist, first place, with a prize of $50.00, was 
awarded to Daniel Francis O’Sullivan, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; second, with $35.00, to Dorothy E. 
Vince, Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan; third, with 
$25.00, to Jane Vydareny, Albion College, Albion, Michigan; 
fourth, with $17.50, to Robert Sonkowsky, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin; fifth, with $12.50, to John A. Vaillan- 
court, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts; sixth, 
with $10.00, to Merle William Leak, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. There were twenty-two en- 
trants in all, from sixteen different institutions. 

In the Fifth Annual Greek Translation Contest, the trans- 
lation of a Greek passage at sight from Plutarch’s Vita 
Sullae, judged by Professor William Arndt, of Concordia 
Seminary, Clayton, Missouri, first place, with a prize of 
$50.00, went to James A. Butler, Mississippi State College, 
Clinton, Mississippi; second, with $35.00, to Charles Murgia, 
Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts; third, with $25.00, to 
Barbara Wolfe, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
fourth, with $17.50, to John R. Berrigan, Jr., Loyola Uni- 
versity of the South, New Orleans, Louisiana; fifth, $12.50, 
to John C. Overbeck, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; sixth, with $10.00, to Patricia Bernice Harsant, Vic- 
toria College (Toronto), Toronto, Canada. Here there were 
forty-one entrants, from twenty-two different schools. 

In the Fourth Annual Satterfield Latin Translation Con- 
test, the translation with aids permitted of a passage from 
the Libellus Proverbiorum of the eleventh-century writer Ot- 
loh, judged by Professor Ernst Abrahamson, assisted by Dr. 
Thomas F. Gould and Mr. Lee Schroeder, of Washington Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis, winning place, with the prize of $25.00, 
was awarded to Lawrence F. Barman, S.J., Saint Stanislaus 
Seminary, Florissant, Missouri. Honorable mention was ac- 
corded to the following: first, Hubert Martin, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee; second, Julia Budenz, 
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College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York; third, 
John P. Egan, S.J., Saint Stanislaus Seminary; fourth, H. A. 
Kelly, S.J., Jesuit Novitiate, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. In all, 
there were seventy-two contestants, from thirty-nine differ- 
ent schools. 

The Third Chapter Foreign Language Census, open only 
to schools with chapters of Eta Sigma Phi, involved a report 
on completed foreign language courses pursued by individuals; 
point ratings, weighted, were employed: thus a four-semester 
hour course in Greek was rated at sixteen points, in Latin 
at twelve points, in French or German at eight points, in 
Spanish at four points. Prizes were awarded to chapters, 
but on the basis of reports from individual students in the 
chapters. First place, with an award of $25.00, went to 
Beta Iota Chapter, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina, for Jesse F. Ferguson, with 269 points; second, 
with $15.00, to Alpha Delta Chapter, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia, for Joyce Elizabeth Munger, with 234 
points; third, with $10.00, to Tau Chapter, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, for Nancy Allen Turman, 
with 233 points. There were thirteen entrants, from nine dif- 
ferent chapters. 

In all the contests, except the fourth (which inveives mere 
mathematical computation), the contestants used pseudo- 
nyms, and it was only by these pen-names that the judges 
were able to identify the papers. 





Book Reviews 


Paul MacKendrick and Herbert M. Howe, Classics in 
Translation: volume 1, Greek Literature; volume 2, Latin 
Literature. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 426; xii, 436. $5.00 (per volume) ; $9.00 (per set). 

These volumes are the result of an ambitious project that 
has been superbly executed. The new and startlingly fresh 
translations are a real credit to American classical scholars. 
The essay on Greek culture that introduces volume one is 
excellent. The essay on Roman culture that introduces the 
second volume is equally excellent. 

General readers will learn much about classical literature 
from Classics in Translation. Latin and Greek students will 
do well to study the prefaces made by the translators to their 
selections. There is much of literary history and also critical 
commentary in the prefaces and the explanatory notes. 

In the Greek Literature volume, one finds complete trans- 
lations of Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Euripides’ Medea, Aristophanes’ Ranae, and The Old Oli- 
garch; abridged translations of Homer’s /lias and Odyssea, 
the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, and Plutarch’s Tiberius 
Gracchus; selections from Hesiod’s Opera et Dies, the lyric 
poets, Pre-Socratic Philosophers, Attic Orators, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, the Greek scientists, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
Epictetus, and Lucian. 

In the Latin Literature volume, there are complete trans- 
lations of Plautus’s Mostellaria, Terence’s Andria, Seneca’s 
Medea, Juvenal’s sixth Satura, Suetonius’ Divus Iulius, and 
the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, an abridged translation of 
Vergil’s Aeneis; selections from Lucretius, Sallust, Cicero’s 
speeches and philosophical works, Catullus, Vergil’s Georgica, 
Horace’s Carmina, Ovid, Livy, Petronius, Quintilian, Pliny 
the Younger, and Tacitus’ Annales and Germania. 

There is always a problem of selection when one presents 
anthologies. Some might prefer more Greek lyric poetry. 
Some might prefer more of Horace or perhaps early Latin 
poetry. The editors regret the omissions they had to make, 
and they invite reviewers to contribute better translations to 
the second edition. There should be, of course, a second 
edition, and these present volumes should find a place in all 
general libraries and many private libraries. Students in sur- 
vey courses in the classics should find these translations 
helpful. The English idiom is refreshing. 

It is somewhat unfair to comment on the work of one 
translator without mentioning the others, but I must agree 
with the translator of the Aeneis when he insists that the 
Aeneis is not known unless the last six books are read too. 
His summaries of omitted portions of the Aeneis are first- 
rate. 

The two-column format is desirable. The print is good and 
readable. 

Aubrey A, Zellner, O.S.B. 
Saint John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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John N. Hough, Scientific Terminology. New York, Rine- 
hart and Company, 1953. Pp. xiii, 231. $3.50. 

After a brief introduction suggesting the practical value 
of the subject and an analysis of the material into five classes 
or systems of scientific terminology based upon or using Latin 
and Greek, the text begins with a chapter on the Latin and 
Greek alphabets, in which transliteration is emphasized and 
the standard “classical” pronunciation is recommended, as 
being at least a standard. Anglicization is given up as hope- 
lessly unregulated. The next ninety pages present the forma- 
tion of English words, with a chapter each on combining 
forms, prefixes, and suffixes and one containing a small classi- 
fied dictionary of combining forms with examples, followed 
by a practice list of about 450 scientific terms for identifica- 
tion. Throughout this section are practical illustrations and 
exercises in dealing with elision, hybrids, haplology, variant 
transliterations, and the like. The material on semantic rela- 
tions (pp. 75-78) is brief and tends to emphasize the quaint 
and unpredictable. 

The second major division of the book, Latin anatomical 
and pathological nomenclature, is introduced by a chapter on 
the necessary nominative and genitive forms, Latin nouns and 
adjectives, including an excellent treatment of the principal 
word-order patterns. The practice list of nearly 300 anatomi- 
cal phrase-names is based on a list of twenty-eight common 
nouns; it is followed by classified lists of anatomical terms 
and a general vocabulary of medical terms. A brief treatment 
of pathological nomenclature with another special list of 
Latin adjectives completes the section on Latin phrases. The 
next three chapters apply this material to specific sciences 
with specialized vocabularies and word-order systems (for 
example, the pharmaceutical). The Linnean system has a 
chapter devoted to it near the end, with much valuable ma- 
terial on the various types of specific and subspecific names, 
particularly the mythological, and a practice list. The last 
chapter is devoted to the reading and writing of Latin de- 
scriptions. 

The first part of the book is basic and the chapter on 
Latin forms, concord, and word-order is presumed for most 
of the subsequent sections; but anatomy, pathology, pharm- 
acy, biology, and so on, can each or all be omitted without 
detriment to use of other specialized sections on which it may 
be desired to concentrate. This scattered material is fairly 
well indexed, though there is no index verborum or any other 
attempt to replace the dictionary; thus it is possible that the 
book would be of some value as a reference tool. The first 
section could also serve as a basis for continued study of 
Greek and Latin derivatives in non-scientific English. The 
book is a useful collection of material adaptable to use in 
courses Of various objectives and emphases; by the same token 
it will require that the instructor have his objectives and 
methods fully determined. 

Reading and writing Latin descriptions require rather more 
Latin grammar than other branches of “scientific Latin”; it 
may be that the material of chapter thirteen is condensed be- 
yond the point of practical intelligibility for a non-Latinist. 
(There is one small error on page 220, where multo is de- 
scribed as ablative of comparison; both the latter and the 
ablative of degree of difference are correctly illustrated on 
p. 216.) 

The reader at first gets a disturbing impression of care- 
lessness on finding in a single list such inconsistent refer- 
ences as “strabismus, Gk. saquint-eyed”’ beside “vestigial, Lat. 
trace,” “vinculum, Lat. bind,” and “vitelline, Lat. egg yolk” 
(p. 151). This sort of thing occurs only in the latter half of 
the book, dealing with words used indifferently either in their 
Latin form or transliterated and in either case requiring 
further analysis in order to be understood and remembered. 
In the preceding treatment of English words and especially 
in the chapter on suffixes, the difference between nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs in either language is fully recognized and 
accounted for. It is possible that in the specialized lists, 
where correct methods of analysis are assumed already to 
have been learned, there is definite advantage in “defining” 
new words by mere reference to the root-idea. With occasional 
checks to make sure the effect of particular affixes is being 
accounted for, systematic linguistic relations are probably 
better recognized by having the student understand or use 
the English word in normal context than by insisting that he 
respond “adjective; pertaining to or having the nature of 
this” and “noun; the state or product of that.” It is true that 
in lists where consistency is promised it is sometimes violated, 
as in that of Latin adjectives on pp. 154-155, where the origin 
is regularly stated as the definition of the basic noun: thus, 
“alaris, wing.” “bullosus, blister,” but occasionally (where a 
common English adjective is available?) appears as a direct 
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translation, e.g. “maculosus, spotted,’ “nodosus, knotty,” 
“hiemalis, wintry.” Correction of this inconsistency would be 
easy and ought to be made. But in general the decision to 
sacrifice distracting consistency to simplicity and direct ap- 
prehension seems a wise one. It was probably based on long 
and successful teaching experience. 

William T. McKibben 


Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa 
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